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Most problems in ceramic development and production are greatly 
simplified when the kiln is capable of accurate, positive control of tem- 
peratures and the character of muffle atmospheres. Keramic Kilns assure 


the operator constant control of all firing factors, to a remarkable de- 


gree. In addition to such control, Keramic Kilns are famous for their ) 
fuel economy, freedom from repair, and easy, rapid, comfortable opera- 


tion. A wide variety of sizes and types for all purposes. Bulletin 360. 


ERAMIC KILNS 


No other kiln combines so many important advan- 
tages . . . compare them point-by-point! 


@ Multiple tube muffle... most efficient method of heat 
transfer known. 


Super-arch construction . . . muffle carries no weight, en- 
tire lining removable through door. 


Linings of Ibex .. . a high-alumina refractory. 


@ Generous Heatlock insulation . . . closed kilns will stay hot 
as long as 48 hours. 


@ Natural or forced draft burner equipment . . . for firing 
with gas, kerosene, or fuel oil. 
JC 
The DENVER Fire CLay Compan 


DENVER COLO.U.S.A. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Mr. Edward Miller, Sr., a former salesman employed 
in taking subscriptions for the magazine DESIGN is no 
longer in our employ, and is no longer authorized to accept 
subscriptions for this publication. The Editors of DESIGN 
will not honor any subscriptions obtained through Mr. 


Miller. He was last reported in the Chicago territory. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


20 South Third St. Columbus, Ohio 


“HANDWEAVING NEWS” 
REVELATION KILNS A monthly of interact te, everyone whe, 


(H. J. CAULKINS & CO.) HAND LOOMS, BAG FRAMES, WEAVING SUPPLIES 
NOW MADE BY MARY CHASE STRATTON NELLIE SARGENT JOHNSON 


12489 Mendota Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
FOR NEW KILNS 
AND PARTS FOR REPLACEMENTS 


ADDRESS CLAY 


REVELATION KILNS Complete Bodies for Art Potters. Red, Cream, White. 
10125 EAST JEFFERSON AVE. Dry, plastic or casting slip. Also modeling clays. 
DETROIT, MICH. . Send for Literature 
Dept. D. UNITED CLAY MINES Trenton, N. J. 


CORPORATION 


NOTICE e SUPPLEMENT e PAGES 43 AND 44 


Each month we are to publish a supplement, complete and fully illustrated, covering 
the following vital fields in art: lettering, drawing, painting, pottery, puppetry, sculpture 
and modelling, textiles, block printing, metal work, and art appreciation. These sup- 
plements called "Art in the Making’ can be had in quantities of 50 for one dollar, which 
means that every pupil from the fourth grade through college may have one for two 
cents. Teachers who are subscribers to DESIGN may subscribe for 150 copies for 
ten months at the very low rate of $15.00 only, which means that each of his pupils 
need pay only one cent per copy. Tell your fellow teacher, art teacher, grade teach- 
ers, anyone interested in bringing the fundamentals of art to their pupils. Here is a : 
great opportunity and teachers should order at once. There will be a limited supply. By 
cutting page 43 at the binding and folding in the middle a four-page booklet will result. 
The current series begins with the September, 1936, issue. 


All issues listed above are included in a year's subscription. 
Minimum order: 50 Subs.—$10.00 150 Subs.—$15.00 | 


(2c per copy) (Ic per copy) | 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 
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THE NATIONAL CERAMIC FXHIBITION 


THE UR PA GE 


@ The Fifth National Ceramic Exhibition which opened at the Syracuse Museum of Art in October marks 
a definite step in the growing aesthetic expression of American feeling in this plastic art. It brings together 
what no other exhibition or museum has yet been able to do, for it is the culmination of several years’ work. 
It embodies the ideals of those pioneers and leaders in the field of American ceramics Adelaide Alsop Rob- 
ineau and Charles Binns, the varied qualities of Baggs, Walters and Poor with the vigor and vitality of the 
young group including Littlefield, Harder, Aitken, Gregory, Lukens, Schreckengost, Bogaty, Grotell, Winters 


and many more. 


@ There have been, during the past decade, other exhibitions of American ceramics, and splendid ones, 
too. In Syracuse and elsewhere the work shown was more or less ''of the moment.'' They were shows which 
were organized much as are exhibitions of paintings are organized featuring some one group or school. This 
present exhibition is all-inclusive, all-American, so in it we have a truly characteristic collection of work 
submitted by all outstanding ceramic artists in America from coast to coast, thus giving us for the first 


time a representative showing of the contemporary potters of the country. 


@ That ceramics is a lively factor in our social setup today is evident from the six hundred or more pieces 
submitted by artists of twenty-six different states. The selections made by the jury prove conclusively that 
American artists find in this, one of the oldest media, a means of expressing the aesthetic ideals of its people. 
Here we find fired in strong plastic form the rich varied textures of clay and lush color of the glazes an art 
particularly peculiar to our age. It is varied yet restrained to meet the exigencies of the medium and meth- 
ods of the craft. It is filled with the daring and adventurous spirit of our composite race, yet there is retine- 
ment in every piece. And if this work were to be compared with similar showings from foreign countries 


there is no doubt but that the variety of attack, feeling and technique would equal the; best if not excell. 


@ America may well feel proud of her living ceramic artists as she is of Adelaide Alsop Robineau, around 
whose work and memory these national shows were organized. It is through the energy and untiring enthus- 
iasm of Anna Wetherill Olmsted that these national exhibitions were begun. The present show marks the 
materializing of the sustained efforts of Miss Olmsted and those interested in our living contemporary art. 
Part of this exhibition will travel throughout America and be shown in various museums of the country, while 


another part which includes the most representative pieces from previous Syracuse shows will go to Europe 


where the opening will take place in Copenhagen, January 8. 
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THE FINE ART 


In the period of the great Greek civilization, ceram- 
ics, in the medium of the decorated vase, ranked next 
to architecture and sculpture in marble as a fine art. 
In China at the peak of what was perhaps the world’s 
greatest civilization, ceramics ranked with painting as 
a great fine art. Also it is true that when the Italian 
Renaissance was in full swing the Della Robbia and 
workers in majolica shared high honors with the 
painters, the sculptors, and architects. 

We may be witnessing, when we see the Syracuse 
exhibition of Ceramic Art, the birth of another such 
valuation of an art which for several centuries has been 
classed with either the industrial arts or as a species 
of bric-a-brac. There has grown up in this country, 
in imitation of Continental European standards, a 
false ideal that fine art consists solely of painting and 
sculpture. The other arts were grouped in a lowly 
position as constituting the crafts. Even though one 
adopts such a false standard, the classification of 
ceramic sculpture as shown in this exhibition can be 
placed only as fine art. Marble and bronze are fixed 
in the public’s mind as the only serious medium for 
the sculptor to use. In the field of small sculpture this 
exhibition should prove to anyone who has an open 
mind that marble and bronze fall far short of ceramics 
in interest and decorative possibilities. Marble is cold 
and hard together with being just as fragile as burned 
clay. Bronze is, after all, nothing but a metallic and 
foundry reproduction of work which was originally 
modelled in clay. Ceramic sculpture, particularly in 
the case of unique pieces, is in itself the original ex- 
pression of the sculptor’s hands—it is as personal as 
an original painting. 

Ceramic sculpture has advantages which neither 
marble nor bronze possesses. The first of these is the 
infinite variety in technique and texture. The second 
is the advantage of color. The first gives the indi- 
vidual artist an opportunity to work in a field of his 
own. The second adds greatly to the decorative pos- 
sibilities of ceramic sculpture for the home. In the 
Syracuse exhibition we can see for the first time in 
America something of the future possibilities of this 
field of art. There are many pieces which are merely 
amusing and interesting—pieces which could be classi- 
fied only as bric-a-brac. On the other hand, there are 
many examples which deserve to be held as serious 
works of art. When one travels over Europe and ob- 
serves the work being done, it falls into one of two 
classifications. It is either the tradition of the 18th 
and 19th centuries, which is much the same wherever 
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OF CERAMICS 


AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 1936 EXHIBITION OF 
CERAMIC ART AT THE SYRACUSE MUSEUM 


By R. GUY COWAN 
AMERICAN CERAMIC SOCIETY JURY MEMBER. 


one goes; or it is some new method of expression fos- 
tered by some dominant personality or institution 
peculiar to that community. For example, we have 
the Wiener werkstatte style. New as ceramic sculp- 
ture is to America, we have a greater variety of per- 
sonality, of technique and human interest than any 
European country could show. There is not one point 
of similarity to be found in the leaders of this field of 
art. 

Waylande Gregory is, perhaps, the most brilliant 
sculptor we have who is working in ceramics. Archi- 
penko and Paul Jennewein are famous sculptors but 
they are not good ceramists. Gregory has mastered 
several techniques and uses them to fine effect. He is 
brilliant, sophisticated, and knows intimately anatomy 
and construction so that he can simplify to the basic 
facts of necessary expression. Of such are his nudes, 
the “Sun-bathers” and his polo-players. His “Kansas 
Madonna”, which is to go to Europe, strikes a note 
which is more fundamental, more American in feeling. 

Paul Bogatay, who won the First Prize and the 
Ferro Enamel Corporation award in ceramic sculp- 
ture, is a quiet, studious individual. His “Javanese 
Mother and Child” is a very substantial work of art. 
His simple, unaffected statement of fact is admirable. 
Underneath the simplified surface of the figure is a 
sure knowledge of functional anatomy. 

Russell Barnett Aitken is a distinctly American per- 
sonality. This young man lives and loves the outdoors. 
He is an ardent fisherman and hunter, having done 
considerable big game hunting with the bow and 
arrow as well as with the gun. He is an aviator, hav- 
ing piloted his own plane over both America and 
Europe. His sense of humor is delightful, also en- 
tirely masculine; but that it is genuine, can be seen in 
his self-portrait which is to go abroad. This self- por- 
trait is, by the way, an excellent likeness even though 
somewhat exaggerated. 

Sorcha Boru is another artist with a keen sense of 
humor. She is evidently a woman who secures a lot 
of enjoyment from life and the people in it. She 
should be a pleasant woman to know. She is an excel- 
lent sculptor and a competent ceramist. Her tiny 
figure “Eve” has more to it than appears at first 
glance. “Ghandi” is an excellent character study. 

Carl Walters has been recognized for many years as 
a master potter and ceramic sculptor. His things are 
peculiarly his own. There is no rhyme or reason in 
treating ithe surface of a sculptured bull, a duck, or a 
horse as though it were a tile or plate, and covering it 
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SPECIAL PRIZE ¢@ ENAMEL ON METAL e H. EDWARD WINT 
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Herbert Sanders, Norwood, Ohio. Edgar Littlefield, Columbus, Ohio. Rose de Rossi, Alfred, New York. 
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with an all-over pattern—and yet we like it. It makes 
splendid decoration and has the interest of all creative 
work. 

Viktor Schreckengost is most particularly a designer. 
In addition, he is a good sculptor and has a sense of 
humor. His circus group is proof of these three 
characteristics. A number of others are well worth 
mentioning such as Annie Laurie Crawford, Ruth 
Randall, Walter Anderson, Edris Eckhardt, Luis Mora, 
Alexander Blazys, and Drexel Jacobson. 

Turning to the strictly potter’s art in this exhibition, 
we have just about the same high level of achievement 
and variety. Each year, as evidenced in these succes- 
sive exhibitions, the quality of craftsmanship grows 
higher and more new names are added to this list of 
able potters. More than half of the states in the union 
were represented in the entries, but it is evident that 
the best talent is located in three of these states, 
namely, Ohio, New York, and California. There are 
reasons for this, which will not be considered in this 
article. 

Glen Lukens of California was given the First Prize 
and Onondaga Pottery award of $100.00 for a group 
of pieces that are as beautiful as have ever been shown 
in these exhibitions. Lukens works with very simple 
forms which carry heavy viscous glazes that are as 
lucious as ripe fruit. The colors which he has de- 
veloped are brilliant, but softened by a crackle texture. 


Arthur Baggs has several pieces such as you would 
expect from this very talented craftsman-potter. Ed- 
gar Littlefield again has a fine group of ware. He 
uses the potter’s wheel as it should be used, to turn 
out fine plastic form. 

Maija Grotell, the winner of second prize in pottery, 
is a woman of Finnish birth and came to this country 
as a trained potter. Over the years she has developed 
beyond her ability on arrival. Her bow] with a deco- 
ration of white horses is the best piece of her work I 
have ever seen. It should be in the permanent collec- 
tion of some museum. This and her other entries 
show a fine sense of bold modern design. 

The work of Henry Varnum Poor is known in 
Europe and here. This famous painter has spent a 
considerable part of his working life in making pot- 
tery, using bowl and plate surfaces for his original 
compositions of line and color. Both Europe and 
America will have a chance to see some of his inter- 
esting work. 

Dorothea Warren O’Hara has excelled herself in 
a white bowl with a carved animal motif design. 

Charles Harder, who is one of the best craftsmen 
in this country, shows his skill on the potter’s wheel 
and his command of high fire glazes. 

E. de F. Curtis has very good examples of Chinese 
copper-red. Margaret Steenrod’s miniature jugs and 
vases have more quality packed into their few inches 
of surface than most potters can get into large, pre- 
tentious pieces. Harold Riegger, still a student in the 
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New York State College of Ceramics, has a mature, 
professional character—rare even in older men—as 
shown in his large gray plate with copper-red lines. 


Included for the first time in these exhibitions we 
have the work of Frank G. Holmes, the designer for 
Lenox, Inc. It is only fitting that the distinguished 
work of this man, for a company whose product all 
America can be proud—should be included. 


The Syracuse Museum has been the first institution 
of its kind to recognize the modern definition of the 
word ceramics. When the universities began to teach 
this as a specialized science and technology, it was 
clearly recognized that a whole series of industries had 
the same basic problems. Of these, there are three 
which have particularly important esthetic possibili- 
ties. They are claywares, enamel on metal, and glass. 


The layman can most easily conceive of their con- 
nection with each other by remembering that the glaze 
on pottery, the enamel on metal, and glass itself are 
one and the same thing. The colors used in each are 
the same, all being composed of the oxides of the 
metals. Then in each of these fields of work, one of 
the vital factors of production is the use of fire, the 
kilns or furnaces for heating, and the accurate control 
of the fire. This is the reason why in exhibitions here 
we have included enamel on metal with the claywares. 
It is to be hoped that in another year it will be pos- 
sible to include glass. 

The work of H. Edward Winter of Cleveland prom- 
ises to be the beginning of a vast new field of art ex- 
pression. The large panels, using enamel on steel, 
taken from the office of Robert A. Weaver, are fresh 
new conceptions. The subject matter, as is quite 
appropriate, is taken from the operations of making 
enamel. These are destined only for the foreign cir- 
cuit. Winter’s smaller things, composed of enamel 
on copper, are full of interest, rich color, and new 
techniques. 

The enamel work of Kenneth Bates is, as far as the 
pieces themselves are concerned, much the same as has 
been done for centuries in this medium. In saying 
this, however, we hardly give him the credit he de- 
serves for his originality of design and fresh modern 
style. He has not followed tradition in the use he has 
made of traditional materials. Whitney Atchley and 
Russell Barnett Aitken have also good examples of this 
new art which has sprung up in Cleveland. It is to be 
hoped that the rest of the country will take up this 
new field of work and see what they can do with it. 

Without seeing this exhibition as it is set up in 
Syracuse, no one can have a conception of how far 
along the road of ceramic art we have gone. Contain- 
ing as it does the section which is to go abroad, as 
well as the Fifth National, the very size of it is im- 
pressive. This size also gives opportunity to show 
more completely the variety of effort of each individ- 
ual artist. Altogether, this exhibition in its entirety is 
one of which any country in the world could be proud. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF PATRONS FOR EXHIBITION ABROAD 


For Denmark 
Ruth Bryan Owen 
Otto Wadsted 
Georg Beck 


American Minister to Denmark 
Danish Ambassador in Washington 
Danish Consul in New York City 


Ch 
Vilh Slomann Director, Kunstindustrie Museum, Copenhagen 
Benny Dessau Chairman, National Committee on Exhibitions in Foreign AR 
Lands R. 
For Sweden 
Erik Wettergren Director, Swedish National Museum, Stockholm ™ 
Gustav Munthe Director, Rohsska Museum, Gothenburg AN 


L. Wennerberg Swedish Ambassador in Washington 


For Finland 
Bortel Hintze Director, Konsthall, Helsingfors Ck 
Bruno Kivikoski Secretary of Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Helsingfors Co 
K. F. Alltio Consul of Finland in New York City = 
Mme. Tilma Hainari Delegate to Geneva | 


Do 

Advisory Committee: Fe 

Meta Lassen, Chairman Los Angeles | Re 

E Philip N. Youtz President, American Federation of Arts ) 
Carlton Atherton Columbus, Ohio 

: Felix Payant Columbus, Ohio D 

Th 

Th 

GROUP FROM 5th NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION Th 


Circulated by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts to: 


Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


December 2- December 20 
December 29-January 31 
February 4-March | 


March |7 - April 18 San Diego Museum of Art, San Diego, Calif. 
April 28 - May 23 Los Angeles Museum of Art, Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 2 - June 29 San Francisco Museum of Art, San Francisco, Cal. _ 
July l14-August 15 Seattle Museum of Art, Seattle, Washington 


CIRCUIT FOR EXHIBITION 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CERAMICS ASSEMBLED 
by the Ru 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM TO TRAVEL TO SCANDINAVIA | 


Kunstindustrie Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark 


January 8-January 20 
February 1|2-March 5 
| March 19 - April 9 

April 24 - May 14 


Rohsska Konstlojdmuseet, Gothenburg, Sweden 
Swedish National Museum, Stockholm, Sweden 
Konsthall, Helsingfors, Finland 
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FIFTH NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION 


THE ROBINEAU MEMORIAL 


JURY OF SELECTION AND AWARD 


Chairman: RICHARD F. BACH, Director of Industrial Relations, Metropoli- 


tan Museum of Art. 


ARTHUR E. BAGGS, Professor of Ceramic Art, Ohio State University. 
R. GUY COWAN, Onodaga Pottery Co. (representing the American Ce- 


ramic Society). 


WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN, Curator of Decorative Arts, and Director of Cleve- 


land Museum of Art. 


ANNA WETHERILL OLMSTED, Director, Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 


LENDERS 


Brooklyn Museum 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 

Mr. R. Guy Cowan, Syracuse 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin H. Chase, 
Syracuse 

Down Town Gallery, New York 

Ferro Enamel Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Laboratory of Anthropology, 
Santa Fe 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Newark Museum 


Mr. William M. Milliken, Cleve- 


land 
Museum of Northern Arizona 
Rehn Galleries, New York 
Walker Galleries, New York 


Whitney Museum of American Art, 


New York 
Mrs. Paul Smith, Cleveland 


DONORS OF PRIZES 


The Onondaga Pottery Company, 


The B. F. Drakenfeld Company, 


The Ferro Enamel Corporation, 


CATALOGUE 


SADIE ADAMS, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

@ 1. Pair of Hopi Tiles, black and 
red on yellow. Loaned by 
Museum of Northern Arizona 


IRENE AITKEN, Cleveland, Ohio 
2. Dixie Madonna 
@ 3. Kentucky Babe 
@ 4. Primitive Madonna 
@ 5. Horse with the Braided Mane 


RUSSELL BARNETT AITKEN, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
@ 6. Europa, Nude on Bull 
@ 7. Baby Faun. Loaned by Wal- 
ker Galleries, New York. 
Honorable Mention for Ce- 
ramic Sculpture. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York 
Cleveland, Ohio 


JAMES ANDERSON, Shearwater Pot- 
tery, Ocean Springs, Miss. 
@ 8. Platter, carved, alkaline blue 


9. Platter, carved, alkaline blue 
and copper red 


@ 10. Platter, carved, copper red 


PETER ANDERSON, Shearwater Pot- 
tery, Ocean Springs, Miss. 
11. Bowl, copper red, low porous 


12. Vase, copper red 


13. Vase, copper red, low 


WALTER ANDERSON, Shearwater 
Pottery, Ocean Springs, 
Miss. 

@ 14. Vase, carved, copper red 


@ 15. Vase, carved, copper red and 
blue 


@ 16. Negro Group 
@ 17. Group of Football Players 


ALICE A. AYARS, Cleveland, Ohio 
18. Vase, Chinese gold 


@ 19. Bowl, jade and white 


@ INDICATES PIECES SELECTED FOR AMERICAN CIRCUIT. 
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ARTHUR E. BAGGs, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

@ 20. Plate, copper blue, mishima 
decoration 

@ 21. Vase, copper red and grey 

@ 22. Vase, copper blue 


H. BAILEY, Newcomb Pottery, New 
Orleans, La. 
@ 23. Vase, Formal 


MARY BELLE BARLOW, Philadelphia, 
ra. 
@ 24. Bottle, red and white, cop- 
per transmutation 


KENNETH BATES, Cleveland, Ohio 
@ 25. Triptych, enamel 
@ 26. Cloisonné, enamel 
@ 27. Box, enamel 
Enamels loaned by Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 


LUKE BECKERMAN, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

@ 28. Bowl, celadon, porcelain, 
slip under glaze 

@ 29. Bowl, green-blue, earthen- 
ware, slip under glaze 


A. LEE BENNETT, Gladding, Mc- 
Bean & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

@ 30. Bottle Shape Vase, white 
lined ruby 

. Round Vase, dark ruby 

. Round Vase, green 

33. Flared Beaker Vase, old 

rose, white lining 


@ 35. Bottle Shape Vase, light 
green 
RORBERTA BOARD, Los Angeles, 


California 
@ 36. “The Gossips” 


PAUL BOGATAY, Columbus, Ohio 

@ 37. Cow Critter, glazed, white 

@ 38. Islander, terra cotta red 

@ 39. Javanese Mother and Child, 
partly glazed 
$100 Prize for Ceramic 
Sculpture given by the Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland, O. 


SORCHA BoRU, Menlo Park, Calif. 
@ 40. Chess Set (16 pieces) pot- 
tery with silver decoration 
. Girl and Fawn, figurine 
with gold 

. “Eve” 
. “Ghandi” 


CLIVIA A. CALDER, Detroit, Mich. 
@ 44. “Amelia,” red clay figure, 
blue and white glaze 


MAy HAMILTON deCAUSSE, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
May and Vieve Hamilton 
Pottery, Vernon Kilns 
@ 45. Tropical Bowl, tale body 
@ 46. Vase, carved monkeys, 
white tale body 


R. GUY COWAN, Onondaga Pottery 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
@ 47. Tea Set 


ANNIE LAURIE CRAWFORD, New 
York 
@ 48. Girl with Fruit, African 


Maid 

@ 49. Tom-tom, Ivory coast war- 
rior 

@ 50. Aunt Chloe and Honey 
Chile 


51. Mask, turquoise hair 


E. de F. CURTIS, Wayne, Pa. 
@ 52. Bowl, copper red, stoneware 


@ 53. Bottle, transmutal, stone- 
ware 
MARYETTA DAVIDSON, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 
54. Flower Holder’ Figurine, 


terra cotta body, majolica 
glaze 


MARTHA DAvVIs, New York 
@ 55. Bowl, Alfred _ shale, 
decoration 


slip 


EMILIE ZECKWER DOONER, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
@ 56. Bowl, copper red 
57. Cup, copper red | 
58. Cup, transmutation, red 
and green 
59. Bottle, copper red 
@ 60. Miniature Group—3 pieces 


Mrs. A. R. DYER, Cleveland, O. 
@ 61. Plate, red engobe 
62. Bowl, black engobe 
63. Bowl and flower frog, white 
crackle 
64. Jar, celadon, 
green 
65. Jar, copper red 


copper and 


NANCY BIXBY EDWARDS, Chicago 
@ 66. Child with Rabbit, garden 
piece 


WINIFRED EISERT, New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred, 
N. Y. 

@ 67. Plate, blue green fish 


RUTH ELDRIDGE, New York Col- 
lege of Ceramics, Alfred, N. Y. 
@ 68. Plaque, gray clay with fish 


WILLIAM EHRICH, Buffalo, N. Y. 

@ 69. Maternity, white china 
glazed 

@ 70. Mother and Child, white 
china glazed. 


SADIE L. FELDMAN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
71. “Noah and the _ Flood,” 
modeled vase 
72. “Let us Enter the Land 
with Joy,” bowl, red_ slip 
sgraffito 
@ 73. Bread Plate, yellow glaze 
over sgraffito 


GEORGE FETZER, Columbus, Ohio 
@ 74. Plate, brown, with slip deco- 
ration 
75. Jug, blue decoration 
@ 76. “Katherine,” wheel thrown 
elephant 


MARION L. FOospIcK, New York 
State College of Ceramics, Al- 
fred, N. Y. 

@ 77. Vase, carved 

@ 78. Bowl, green and red glaze 

@ 79. Lamp, copper red 


JOHN A. FOSTER, Detroit, Mich. 
@ 80. Pair of Vases, blue crystal- 


line 
@ 81. Bowl, carved, lustre and 
crystalline 
82. Jar and cover, white crys- 
talline 


@ 83. Vase, Mirror lustre 
84. Sculptured head, red Michi- 
gan clay 
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NORMAN FOSTER, Penwell, N. J. 
85. “Pig” 


MERLE GAGE, San Diego, Calif. 
@e 86. St. Francis 


ROSE GONZALES, Laboratory of 
Anthropology, Sante Fe, New 
Mexico 

@ 87. Red jar 

@ 88. Red bowl 

@ 89. Red bowl 


JESSIE F. GORDON, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
90. Jar, grey and blue 
@ 91. Blue bowl, carved, dogwood 
design 


WAYLANDE.. GREGORY, Metuchen, 
N. J. 

@ 92. Portrait of a Boy, glazed 
suntan porcelain 

@ 938. Pair of Zebra, black and 
white porcelain 

@ 94. Pair of Sun-bathers, sun- 
tan glazed porcelain 

@ 95. Polo Players (pair), 
smoked grey porcelain 
etched white detail; Honor- 
able Mention for Ceramic 
Sculpture 


MAIJA GROTELL, New York 

@ 96. Bowl, white horses 

@ 97. Bowl, deer, gray and laven- 
dar 

@ 98. Bowl, leaves, turquoise and 
grey 

@ 99. Vase, geometric, brown and 
tan 

@100. Vase, geometric, brown and 
yellow 
Second Prize for Pottery: 
$50 given by B. F. Draken- 
feld Company, New York 


KATHERINE B. GROVE, Columbus, 
Ohio 
101. “Jackass” 


GEORGIA GROW, New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred, 
N. Y. 

@102. Plaque, deep blue with 

with crayon pattern 
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ROWENA W. HALLOWELL, Clay 

Craft Studio, Winchester, Mass. 

@103. Ten Petal Jar, wheel- 
thrown 


VIEVE HAMILTON, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

May and Vieve Hamilton 
Pottery, Vernon Kilns 

@104. Carved ovoid vase 

@105. Pierced Plate, white, in- 
cised 

@106. “The Way-Shower,” sculp- 
tured head of Christ 

@107. Rythmic Bowl, white 


CHARLES HARDER, New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred, 

@108. Grey vase 


PRUE M. HARRIS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
109. Bottle, copper red, trans- 
tation glaze 
@110. Fluted copper red vas:, 
transmutation glaze 
111. Bowl, pierced, translucent, 
porcelain 
112. Bowl, porcelain, ashes of 
roses, crackle 


NINA HATFIELD, Hoboken, N. J. 
@113. Plate, green and black glaze 


FRANK G. HOLMES, Lenox Inz<z., 


Trenton, N. J. 
@114. Urn 
@115. Tea Set 
@116. Plate, classic 
@117. Urn 
@118. Plates 


IVAN HOUSER, Rushmore Pottery, 
Keystone, S. Dakota 
119. Vase, hand thrown, green 
glaze 


RICHARD H. HUEBNER, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 
@120. ‘““Noah’s Ark,” incised white 


vase 

@121. Cylindrical vase, incised, 
ivory body 

@122. “May Flowers,” incised, 
porcelain 


123. “Satsums,” slip decorated 
plate, red body 
124. Plate, incised, red body 


M. E. JALANIVICH and OLSEN, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
125. Pair of Mountain Goats 
126. Fish Bowl, green 
@127. Chrysanthemum Bowl, pur- 
ple and blue 
@128. Flaring vase, purple with 
yellow and red 


VIRGINIA JAMISON, New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred, 
N. Y. 

@129. Plate, blue and white, 


erayon pattern 


CHARLES BARTLEY JEFFERY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
130. Red bowl] with crystals 
131. Plate, hand thrown, blue- 
green and brown glaze with 
tooled circles 


C. PAUL JENNEWEIN, New York 

@132. Marietta, female head 

@133. Mimi, baby head 

@134. The Victor, male head 

@135. Fire, draped figure holding 
ball of fire 


ELLEN JENNINGS, Columbus, Ohio 
136. Elephant ashtray 
137. Elephant match holder 
138. Baby elephant 


EDITH KEELER, Marion, Ohio 
139. Horse, desk piece, green 
glaze on white clay 


CHARLOTTE KIZER, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
140. Bowl, blue-green, crackled 
alkaline glaze 
141. Vase, crackled, yellow al- 
kaline glaze 


JEAN LAWYER, Los Angeles, Calif. 
142. The Tortoise and the Hare, 
white statuette 


ROBERTA LEBER, Wingarth Studios, 
West Nyack, N. Y. 
143. Bowl, sgraffito decoration 
144. Vase, frosted white 
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EpGAR LITTLEFIELD, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

@145. Bowl, red design on pale 
blue 

@146. Vase, grey-white, mat glaze 

@ 147. Vase, brown glaze 

@148. Vase, all-over pattern, mat 
glaze 


GLEN LUKENS, University of 
Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

@149. Yellow Bowl, raw alkaline 

glaze 

@150. Blue Bowl, raw alkaline 

glaze 

@151. Bowl, gray and platinum 

First Prize for Pottery: 
$100 given by Onondaga 
Pottery Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MARIE MARTINEZ, Laboratory of 
Anthropology, Sante Fe, N. M. 

@152. Black Jar 

@153. Black Jar 


KARL MARTZ, Nashville, Ind. 

@154. Vase, gray bright glaze, 
incised border 

@155. Vase, white semi-mat, 
crackled incised zone, blue 
lining 

@156. Vase, lavendar semi-mat, 
brown lining, incised zone 

157. Sgraffito Bowl, polychrome 


VERA ODEYNE NEFF, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
158. Moss Vase, china, blue crys- 
tal 
159. Plate, orange, incised 


CAROL M. NICKERSON, Clay Craft 
Studio, Winchester, Mass. _ 
@160. Lotus Bowl, white crackled 

caste 


CHESTER NICODEMUS, Columbus 
Art School, Columbus, Ohio 
@161. Rabbit 
@ 162. Sealyham 
163. Jug, blue-green 
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DOROTHEA WARREN O’HARA, Ap- 
pletree Lane Pottery, Darien, 
Conn. 

@164. Tall Vase, 

carved 

@165. Bowl, pink glaze, carved 

@166. Vase, Deer in Storm 

@167. Bowl, flaring, fish design 

@168. Vase, red clay, black deco- 

ration. 
Honorable Mention for Pottery 


white glaze, 


THOMAS PARKER, Wheeling, W. 
Va. 

@169. Dawn, ivory vase 
170. Cathedral, vase, maroon 


KATHARINE Q. PAYNE, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

@171. Dormouse 

@172. Gryphon 

@173. Mock Turtle 

@174. White Rabbit 


ANDREW PERENY, Columbus, Ohio 
175. Plate, incised brown deco- 
ration 
176. Vase, peacock black 
@177. Vase, tube decoration, 
brown 
178. Plate, brush decoration, 
turquoise 


LINN PHELAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
179. “Leaves and Shadow,” vase, 
pink clay body 
180. “Storm Clouds,” vase, pink 
clay body 


HELEN CLARK PHILLIPS, New York 

@181. Star Plate, silver lustre on 
turquoise 

@182. Giraffe vase, orange clay, 
white crackle 


C. ELEANOR PIERCE, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
@ 183. Green vase, scalloped sides 


HENRY VARNUM Poor, New York 
@184. Plaque 
@185. Plaque 
Loaned by Rehn Galleries, 
New York 


Grand 


VERNISE IRENE PRUITT, 
Rapids, Mich. 
@186. Hoosier Milk Maid, deco- 
rated in underglaze 
@187. Adam and Eve 


GEORGIE V. B. PUTNEY, New York 

@188. Jar, carved, open work rim 
filled in with glaze, green 
transparent crackle 


NATALIE PYNDUS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
189. Seal, white 
@190. Bear, white 


RUTH H. RANDALL, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 
@191. Pair of Cormorants, glazed 
birds 


HAROLD RIEGGER; New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred, 
N. Y. 

@192. Plate, gray and copper red 

Honorable Mention for Pottery 


YETTA ROSENBERG, Cleveland, Ohio 
193. Oriental Child, underglaze 
decoration 
194. Vase, alkaline glaze 


WILLIAM E. Ross, Greenwich, 
Conn. 
@195. Pair of Fish, blue 


196. Bowl, brown, carved 


ROSE DEROSSI, New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred, 

@197. Vase, carved, blue 

@198. Vase, brown, crayon pat- 

tern 


TONITA ROYBAL, Laboratory of 
Anthropology, Santa Fe, N. M. 
199. Red jar 
200. Red jar 
201. Red bowl 
202. Black jar 
203. Black jar 


THOMAS E. RYDER, Hershey In- 
dustrial School, Hershey, Pa. 
@204. Bowl, incised, stoneware 
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ALOYS SACKSTEDER, Sandusky, 
Ohio 
@205. Lamp Base, oyster white 
glaze, incised design 


HERBERT H. SANDERS, Norwood, 
Ohio 
206. Bowl, blue, decorated by 
black underglaze band of 
leaves 
@207. Vase, blue globular, overall 
carved decoration 
@208. Vase, brown globular 
stoneware with flecked 
brown glaze 
@209. Bottle, copper red, stone- 
ware with crushed straw- 
berry glaze 
210. Vase, copper red, stoneware 
with crushed strawberry 
glaze 


VIKTOR SCHRECKENGOST, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
@211. Polo Plates (dozen) unique 
@212. Plate, “Harvest” 
@213. Plate, ‘Abstract still-life,” 
unique 
@214. Plate, “April,” unique 
@215. Circus Group: “Madam 
Kitty” 
“Little Nell’ 
“Jum & Jumbo” 
“Henri the Great” 
“Six Cellinis” 


FRANCES SERBER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
@216. Bowl gray 


LILI SHAPIRO, Brighton, Mass. 

@217. Vase, mottled blue and 
green 

@218. Lamp base, hand built 


AGNES J. SHEDD, Columbus, Ohio 
219. Small blue dish 


220. Pitcher 
221. Bowl 
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SHIRLEY SODERSTROM, Hollywood, 
Calif. : 
@222. “Adam and Eve,” negro 

caricatures 
223. “Fawns,” group of three 
224. “Shadow Moods,” group of 
five 


WILLIAM SOINI, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
@ 225. Blue bowl 
@226. Bowl, maroon 

Honorable Mention for Pottery 


SOPHIE STEMMERMAN, New York 
227. Vase, green 


MARGARET STEENROD, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 
@ 228. Fish Necklace, blue 
@ 229. Miniatures — jugs, vases, 
bottles 


EDGAR H. STRONG, Wolcott, N. Y. 
® 230. Bowl, red and buff crackle, 
red slip banded 
231. Jar, gray-green stoneware 
232. Plate, yellow-green slip 
banded 
233. Bowl, stoneware 


EMILY SWIFT, Philadelphia, Pa. 
234. Pelican 
235. Resting Pelican 
236. Bowl 


TEWANGINEMA, Flagstaff, Arizona 

237. Decorated Hopi bowl, black 
and white on red 

Loaned by Museum of 
Northern Arizona 


JAMES C. THORNTON, Newark, 
Ohio 
@238. Troubadour, under glaze 
stain 


ROBERT TRINE, Hollywood, Calif. 
239. Vase 


LEON VOLKMAR, Bedford Village, 
N. Y. 

@240. Black jar 

@241. Small white bowl 

@242. Blue bowl 
243. Large purple vase 


CARL WALTERS, Woodstock, N. Y. 
@244. Duck — Loaned by Down 
Town Galleries, New York 


RANDOLPH WEBB, New York State 
School of Ceramics, Alfred, N. Y. 
@245. Vase, white 
246. Bowl, blue grey 
@247. Bowl, blue - green - white, 
slip decoration 
@248. Globe, red slip decorated 
@249. Plate, green, underglaze 
spray 


WALTER A. WELDON, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
250. Vase, blue-crystalline 


HOWARD WHALEN, Waylande 

Gregory Studio, Metuchen, N. J. 

@251. Group of three miniature 
heads 


KATHLEEN WHEELER, Washington, 
D. C. 
@252. Leopard 


RICHARD HENDRY WILLIAMS, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 
253. Bowl, transparent glaze 


HELEN WILLIAMS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
254. Carved vase, blue-green 

@ 255. Carved bowl, light green 
256. Vase, mat white 


H. EDWARD WINTER, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
@257. Emerald green bowl 
Special $25 prize for enamel 
@258. Plaque, Egyptian Lotus 
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Reading from left to right: Arthur 
E. Baggs, Professor of Ceramic 
Art, Ohio State University; Anna 
Wetherill Olmsted, Director, Syr- 
acuse Museum of Fine Arts; R. 
Guy Cowan, Onodaga Pottery 
Company (representing the Amer- 
ican Ceramic Society); William 
M. Milliken, Curator of Deco- 
rative Arts, and Director of 
Cleveland Museum of Art; Rich- 
ard F. Bach, Chairman, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 


THE JURY COMMENTS 


@ "American ceramics has come of age. The exhibition assembled by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
which is to go to four cities in Europe demonstrates this fact in no uncertain fashion. The Fifth National 
Ceramic Exhibition is also first-rate in quality. The jury was tremendously impressed by the high level of 
achievement, by the variety and quality of both the pottery, ceramic sculpture, and enamels. America has 
never had so comprehensive an exhibition before and it was the feeling of the jury that no European country 
could show an exhibition of greater comprehensiveness or quality today. Certainly the effort that the Syra- 
cuse Museum has been making is one that adds very great honor to its name and one which needs and de- 
serves the aid and help of all of us who are hoping for artistic success and the furtherance of the fine arts. 
American ceramics has indeed come of age.’ 


RICHARD F. BACH ANNA WETHERILL OLMSTED R. GUY COWAN 
ARTHUR E. BAGGS WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


@ "The National Ceramic Exhibition at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts demonstrates consistent ad- 
vance in artistic merit and ceramic skill. The Fifth Annual Exhibition reveals a satisfying standard of quality 
as to form, color and understanding of material representative of American ability and comparable with 
modern work in Europe. That four cities abroad should invite an exhibition of work by: American potters; 
and that outstanding American museums should gladly cooperate by lending exceptional pieces of mod- 
ern American pottery; and that several well-known art museums in the East and in California should welcome 
an opportunity to display a collection of recent American pottery and ceramic sculpture —these are all 
endorsements that mature skill, patient training, and thorough knowledge have brought to this important type 
of art in our country. The jury was unanimous in praising such achievement—especially applauding the 
purpose in these national exhibitions because these exhibitions have rendered signal service in consolidating 
American interest in ceramics — thus providing an experiment station where criteria of quality may be es- 


tablished. 


Any published announcement regarding the exhibition should include a statement that his fellow members of 
the Jury had asked to announce their special commendation of the work of Professor Baggs whose participa- 
tion in their deliberations excluded him from eligibility for a prize (which in view of his great diffidence he 
would probably have turned to the advantage of some aspiring young potter)."’ 


RICHARD F. BACH 


@ ‘| want to congratulate Miss Olmsted and the many artists and teachers who made this exhibition pos- 
sible. It makes me very proud of America. | saw nothing in Europe that pleased me as much as this." 
PHILIP YOUTZ 
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PRIZE-WINNING CERAMISTS 


Left: Glen Lukens, Los An- 
geles, California, awarded 
the first prize for pottery. 


Right: Paul Bogatay, Co- 
lumbus, O., awarded first 
prize for ceramic sculpture. 


RALPH ERNST 


Left: H. Edward Winter, 
Cleveland, Ohio, awarded 


a special prize for enamels. 


Right: Maija Grotell, New 
York City, awarded the 
second prize for pottery. 
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VEINIWN UF CLEVELAND OHIO 


CERAMICS 


The State of Ohio has long been a ceramic center, 
and her commercial products have been known widely. 
In the last fifteen years a new and distinctive develop- 
ment has come in Northern Ohio, in Cleveland. Lately 
Columbus has shared in this new emphasis. 


In 1919 the First Annual Exhibition of Work by 
Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen was held in The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Pottery was almost un- 
represented then. Growing recognition and support of 
that exhibition by the city had a truly remarkable re- 
sult upon production and upon quality. Painting and 
sculpture developed rapidly. However, it was only in 
1925 that ceramic art began to create an equal place 
for itself. In the eleven years from that period truly 
remarkable results have been achieved. 


The significant fact in that ceramic development was 
the early association of three organizations working 
together: The Cleveland Museum of Art, The Cleve- 
land School of Art with its kiln, and The Cowan Pot- 
tery, a commercial organization which had the vision 
to build a non-commercial sideline, using leading Cleve- 
land artists and producing a limited number of art 
products. This triology of interests was completed 
and made valid by the support of the city until now 
yearly, the ceramic section of the Annual Cleveland 
Show is almost entirely sold out—an economic factor 
of vital importance. 

Very early in the ceramic development, the Museum 
created a new class—‘Ceramic Sculpture’—and the 
same association of interests brought it to early frui- 
tion. Cleveland’s influence in this field is, perhaps, not 
as completely realized as it should be. In the Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary American Ceramics assembled 
by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts for exhibition 
in Denmark, Sweden, and Finland, there are a con- 
siderable number of sculptural pieces. The preponder- 
ant number of these can trace their origin to the 
impetus given by The Cleveland Museum of Art’s An- 
nual Exhibition. 

In the show going to Europe are included Alenander 
Blazys’ group of peasant figures, created in 1927 for 
The Cowan Pottery, which won the first prize given in 
this medium in Cleveland; R. Guy Cowan’s “Madonna” 
and “The Sculptor” of Blazys, fired and glazed by Mrs. 
A. R. Dyer, which won the prizes the next year. The 
succeeding year Waylande Gregory began his successes 
in this field, called to Cleveland by Mr. Cowan and win- 
ning his first recognition in ceramic sculpture in the 
Cleveland Museum. Viktor Schreckengost as_ well 
started in association with The Cowan Pottery and 
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By WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


CURATOR OF DECORATIVE ARTS AND DIREC- 
TOR OF CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


when that organization went out of business he contin- 
ued with the Sebring Pottery. Paul Bogatay’s begin- 
ning also came with Cowan in Cleveland. Russell 
Barnett Aitken, who has made such a place for himself 
in the past few years, has been the winner of many 
fizst awards in Cleveland. He and Edris Eckhardt are 
both graduates of The Cleveland School of Art. 

Another association was extremely significant. 
Arthur E. Baggs came to The Cowan Potteries in 1925, 
and for three years his influence was all-important to 
Cleveland. He went to Ohio State University at Co- 
lumbus in 1928 and later Paul Bogatay was associated 
with him there. Cleveland can therefore have pride in 
having had a share in the development of the splendid 
work which marks that center. Arthur E. Baggs is a 
past master in the use of glazes, and his experiments 
in that field and the work he did with R. Guy Cowan 
in The Cowan Pottery or with Mr. Cowan and Mrs. 
A. R. Dyer in the Cleveland School of Art laid a techni- 
cal foundation of fundamental importance for Cleve- 
land ceramics. His influence also is today paramount 
in the able work of students developed by him in Co- 
lumbus. Alice A. Ayars, a graduate of Alfred Univer- 
sity, has done a fine service for the public schools in 
Cleveland and Harriet Roberts Howell, with her pri- 
vate kiln has done further valuable work. 

The same success which the Museum had in the de- 
velopment of pottery and ceramic sculpture was re- 
peated in its encouragement of a nascent interest in 
enamel on metal. Russell Barnett Aitken, Whitney 
Atchley, Kenneth F. Bates and H. Edward Winter 
have each had a vital part in this growth in the five 
years since 1932; and enamels by each of these artists, 
owned by The Cleveland Museum of Art, are included 
in the European Exhibition. 

All the prestige of The Cleveland Museum of Art 
was thrown behind the ceramic artists so as to en- 
courage the creative; all the prestige of the Museum 
was impressed into service to encourage the patron. 
The Museum, itself, was the first patron, and many of 
the pieces owned by that organization are those which 
are being sent abroad in this first great Kuropean ex- 
hibition of American ceramics. In that exhibition 
American ceramic art comes to a new stature and a 
new belief in itself. 

What has been accomplished in Cleveland by a co- 
operation of various agencies unselfishly working for 
the good of each other is simply a measure of what 
may be accomplished for America by country-wide 
backing of the efforts of the Syracuse Museum of Fine 


See page 41 
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| Left, Virginia Jamison, center Harold Riegger, both Alfred, N. Y., right Dorothea Warren O'Hara, Darien, Co 


The six large decorated plates shown below are the work of Viktor Schreckengost of Cleveland, 0 
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decorated with 


translucent slip, was made by George Fetzer of Columbus, 


own at the left below were made by Mrs. A. R. Dyer of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Players are the work of Walter Inglis Anderson of Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
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The work of Henry Varnum Poor, noted painter and potter, is illustrated on this page. The sculpt 
and the bowl go to the foreign circuit, the two plaques on the American. Loaned by the Rehn Gallen 
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Europa, Nude on Bull, at the left, is 


shown through the courtesy of the 


Walker Galleries, New York City. 


is by Russell Barnett Aitken of Cleve- 
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land, Ohio, who received Honorable 


Mention for Ceramic Sculpture. 


Ghandi and Eve are by Sorcha 


oru of Los Angeles, California. 
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Reading at the top from the left these ceramic 


animals are: Katherine, a wheel-thrown elephant 


by George Fetzer; two Fawns by Shirley Soder- 


strom; Cow Critter by Paul Bogatay. Middle row: 


Fawn by Shirley Soderstrom; Horse by Edith Keeler; 


Horse with Braided Mane by Irene Aitken; Jackass 


by Katherine Grove. Bottom row: Pelicans by Emily 


Swift; Rabbit and Sealyham by Chester Nicodemus. 


At the right, a pair of Cormorants by Ruth Randall. 
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AMERICAN CERAMIC ART 
10 SCANDINAVIA 


Great oaks and great exhibitions from litle acorns 
grow. 

For the good cause of Ceramic Art in America we 
have carried out a Five Year Plan in this the city of 
Syracuse, which has attracted first national and now 
international attention. Earnestly we believe that the 
creator of ceramic sculpture or of ‘‘pots not marred in 
the making” is contributing to a major art and de- 
serves a distinguished place in the sun. And today 
Denmark and Sweden and Finland are opening their 
doors to a comprehensive and representative exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American ceramics. 

Nineteen hundred thirty-two was the acorn year, 
so to speak, of our national ceramic exhibitions at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts: this inaugural ex- 
hibition organized in a small way to honor the memory 
of the famous American ceramist, Adelaide Alsop 
Robineau of Syracuse. 

Our first announcement of an exhibition ‘open to 
the potters of the United States” brought response 
from only eleven of these states; whereas the current 
Fifth National Ceramic Exhibition received entries 
from twenty-six states, with nineteen admitted by the 
jury to its sacred ranks. For although “east is east 
and west is west”, in all ventures pertaining to the 
arts the twain shall meet on a common ground; not 
forgetting the north and the south with their differ- 
ences nowadays a mere matter of techniques. 

While news of the Fourth National Ceramic exhibi- 
tion was penetrating to the four corners of these 
United States, out of the west came a letter from Miss 
Meta Lassen of Los Angeles, who had arranged and 
brought the Danish National exhibition to this coun- 
try in 1927, and to whom much appreciation is due as 
the instigator of the foreign project. “Since the 
American galleries had often and so generously opened 
their doors to Scandinavian arts and crafts,” wrote 
Miss Lassen, “why could not we in turn send such an 
American exhibition to the Scandinavian countries?” 

Considerable correspondence was then undertaker: 
by the Syracuse Museum and by Mr. R. Guy Cowan 
representing the American Ceramic Society; and 
eventually, with the full co-operation of Ruth Bryan 
Owen, there came an Official invitation to assemble an 
exhibition of Contemporary American Ceramics for 
the Kunstindustrie Museum in Copenhagen. 

“T have no doubt,”’ wrote Mrs. Owen, “that there will 
be a very great interest and appreciation for the ex- 
hibition in Copenhagen; and I feel that the Kunstin- 
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dustrie Museum will be an excellent place for the 
showing of the exhibition, as it has both prestige and 
excellent situation.” Also from Director Wilhelm 
Sloman of the Kunstindustrie Museum: “We are look- 
ing forward to receiving your exhibition in January 
with keen interest.” 

The project was complete in every way with one 
exception: money had to be raised for the shipping, 
insurance, and other expenses involved. It was 
through the kind financial support of the Rockefeller 
Foundation that arrangements were finally made. 

As is well-known, Copenhagen has long been one of 
the great porcelain centers of the world. In 1775 a 
concession “‘to make porcelain in all the king’s realms 
and lands” laid the foundation of the renowned Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain factory, and here also is to be 
found the National Factory of Porcelain, Bing and 
Grondahl. And pertinent at the moment a paragraph 
culled from Mrs. Robineau’s report of the International 
Ceramic Exposition at Paris in 1925, to-wit: “The 
Danish section was the most inspiring—the individual 
potters who direct the different lines of work in these 
potteries have a force and freedom of thought and 
execution not often found—and the point especially to 
be dwelt upon is that they make it pay.” 

With invitations following from Sweden and Fin- 
land as well as Denmark, this exhibition will now be 
sent from Copenhagen to the RdOhsska Museum in 
Gothenburg, Sweden, where a special Washingiton’s 
birthday celebration will be arranged by Dr. Gustav 
Munthe, the Director, in connection with the American 
showing; thence to the Swedish National Museum in 
Stockholm from which Dr. Eric Wettergren, the cura- 
tor, has written: “The prospect of your exhibition is 
a very welcome one because it meets a lively desire of 
mine since I passed some months in the United States 
last winter, to arrange an exhibition of American 
decorative arts in Sweden”; and from Stockholm to 
Helsingfors, Finland, where, on April 24, the exhibi- 
tion will be formally opened by Bruno Kivikoski, En- 
voy’ Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Secretary General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of Finland. 

Last summer personal visits to all these beautiful 
Scandinavian Museums brought further realization of 
the rare opportunity afforded our American ceramists 
who, in turn, are bringing to countries in which “pot- 
tery has a tradition with deep roots in the past” the 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CERAMICS 


ASSEMBLED BY SYRACUSE MUSEUM FOR EXHIBITION IN DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND FINLAND 


SADIE ADAMS, Flagstaff, Arizona 
1. Decorated Hopi Jar (small) 
Loaned by Museum of North- 
ern Arizona 


RUSSELL BARNETT AITKEN, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
2. “Alexander,” Cossack on 
Horseback 
Loaned by Mrs. Paul Smith, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


8. “Hunter” (Self Portrait) 
Loaned by Cleveland Museum 
of Art 


4. “St. George,” enamel plaque 
Loaned by Cleveland Museum 
of Art 


5. “Student Singers” 
Awarded Ceramic Sculpture 
Prize, Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts 1934 
Loaned by Walker Galleries, 
New York 


6. “Zebra Bowl,” enamel 
Loaned by Walker Galleries, 
New York 


7. “Futility of a Well-Ordered 
Life” 
Loaned by Walker Galleries, 
New York 


PETER ANDERSON, Shearwater Pot- 
tery, Ocean Springs, Miss. 
8. Vase, blue 


WALTER ANDERSON, Shearwater 
Pottery, Ocean Springs, Miss. 
9. Negro Group (four figures) 
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ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO, New 
York 

10. Nude Torso 
Loaned by Brooklyn Museum 


WHITNEY ATCHLEY, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
11. Madonna, enamel bow]! 
Loaned by Cleveland Museum 
of Art | 


12. Bowl, hand thrown 
Loaned by Cleveland Museum 
of Art 


ALICE AYARS, Cleveland, Ohio 
13. Pussy-willow Bowl 
Loaned by Cleveland Museum 
of Art 


ARTHUR E. BAGGs, Chio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 
14. Copper blue bowl 


15. Vase with handles 


16. Copper red Vase 
Group awarded Pottery Prize, 
Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts 1933 


17. Copper red and blue Bowl 


18. Copper red Bowl 
Loaned by Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts 


KENNETH BATES, Cleveland, Ohio 
19. Diptych 


20. Box 
21. Crucifix 


22. Crucifix 
Enamels loaned by Cleveland 
Museum of Art 


ALEXANDER BLAZYS, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

23. “The Sculptor” 
Loaned by Cleveland Museum 
of Art 

24. Group of Russian Dancers 
(four) 
Loaned by Mr. William M. 
Milliken, Cleveland, Ohio 


PAUL BOGATAY, Columbus, Ohio 

25. “Native Woman” | 
Awarded Ceramic Sculpture 
Prize, Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts 1935 


26. Blue Colt 


27. Elephant 
Loaned by Mr. William M. 
Milliken, Cleveland, Ohio 


28. Leopard 
Loaned by Mr. William M. 
Milliken, Cleveland, Ohio 


SorcHA Boru, Allied Arts Guild, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 
29. Chess Set (16 pieces) 


30. “Gus and Palm” 
31. “St. Fiacre” 
32. “Son of Diano”’ 
Group of three awarded Hon- 


orable Mention, Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts 1935 


CLIVIA CALDER, Detroit, Mich. 
33. Figure 


MAy HAMILTON DECAUSSE, LOS 
Angeles, Calif. 
May and Vieve Hamilton Pot- 
tery, Vernon Kilns 


34. ““Neckers” (Giraffes) 


35. Vase, white, carved monkey 
motif 
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R. Guy COWAN, Onondaga Pottery 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


36. Madonna 
Honorable Mention, Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts 1932 


37. Tea Set 


E. DEF. CURTIS, Wayne, Pa. 
38. Copper red Jar 


39. Crackle Jar 


Mrs. A. R. DYER, Cleveland, Ch’o 
40. Red Bowl 


EDRIS ECKHARDT, Cleveland, Chio 

41. Alice in Wonderland Group 
(four pieces) 
Done under Federal Art Pro- 
ject 

42. “Ohina” (torso) 


Honorable Mention, Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts 1933 


43. “Tamara” (head) 


RUTH ELDRIDGE, New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred, 
nN. 

44. Blue Plaque 


MARION LAWRENCE FOSDICK, New 
York State College of 
Ceramics, Alfred, N. Y. 

45. Plate, blue-green with copper 
luster 


46. Bowl, light gray-green 


47. Bowl, low, gray-green 


WARREN GILBERTSON, Evanston, 
Illinois 
48. Calf 


ROSE GONZALES, Laboratory of 
Anthropology, Sante Fe, New 
Mexico 

49. Red Jar 


50. Black Jar 
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WAYLANDE GREGORY, Metuchen, 
Jersey 

51. “Girl with Olive” 
Awarded Ceramic Sculpture 
Prize, Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts 1933 


52. Head of Child 
Awarded Honorable Mention, 
Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts 1934 © 

53. Madonna Head 
Loaned by Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts 

54. “Kansas Madonna” 
Awarded Honorable Mention, 
Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts 1935 

55. Pair of Polo Players, smoked 
gray porcelain, etched white 
detail 

56. Matching Polo-Plates (four) 

57. “Sunbathers’’, pair of nudes 


MAIJA GROTELL, New York 

58. Vase, leaves, lavendar 

59. Bowl, fish, light blue, incised 

60. Plate, fish, turquoise, dark 
blue 

61. Plate, horses, polychrome 

62. Plate, leaves, turquoise, gold 


VIEVE HAMILTON, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
May and Vieve Hamilton Pot- 
tery, Vernon Kilns 
63. Pierced Plate, white, incised 
design 
64. “Tropical Bowl’, white 
65. “Rhythmic” Table Service, 
cup, saucer, and plate, white 
66. ““Torse,’”’ small green nude 


CHARLES HARDER, New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred, 

67. Bowl, red lustre, earthenware 

68. Jar, hard porcelain, slip deco- 
ration 

69. Jar, stoneware, banded liver 
red 

70. Jar, hard porcelain, peach 
blow 
Group awarded 8rd Prize for 
Pottery, Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts 1935 


FRANK G. HOLMES, Lenox, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J. 
71. Plate, white 


72. Cup and Saucer, white 

73. Sugar Bowl 

74. Creamer 

75. Tea Pot 

76. Cup and Saucer, yellow 

77. Plate, yellow band 

78. Plate, blue center 

79. Fluted Vase, white, pink base 


DREXEL JACOBSON, Cleveland, Ohio 
80. “Antonia”, head 
Loaned by Mr. R. Guy Cowan, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


C. PAUL JENNEWEIN, New York 
81. “Fire,” draped figure, white 


82. “Marietta,” head, white 
83. “The Victor,’ head, white 


EDGAR LITTLEFIELD, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


84. Blue Vase 


85. White Crackled Plate 
Two pieces; awarded First 
Prize for Pottery, Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts 1935 


86. Red Vase 
Loaned by Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts. One of group 
awarded First Prize for Pot- 
tery. Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts 1934 


87. Blue Plate 
Loaned by Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts 


88. Vase, blue-gray bands, mat 
glaze 
Loaned by Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts 
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GLEN LUKENS, University of 
Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

89. Yellow Bowl 
Awarded Honorable Mention 
for Pottery Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts 1935 


90. Gray-blue Bowl 


MARIE MARTINEZ, Laboratory of 
Anthropology, Sante Fe, New 
Mexico 

91. Black Jar 


J. MEYER, Newcomb Pottery, New 
Orleans, La. 
92. Red Vase 


F. Luts Mora, Gaylordsville, Conn. 
93. ““Navajo Maiden” 


94. ““Navajo Mother and Child on 
Pony” 


95. “Navajo,” standing figure 
Loaned by R. Guy Cowan, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NAMPEYO and FANNY POLACCA, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

96. Decorated Hopi Jar 
Loaned by Museum of North- 
ern Arizona 


DOROTHEA WARREN O’HARA, Ap- 


pletree Lane Pottery, Darien, 


Conn. 

97. Bowl, white glaze, carved 
Honorable Mention, Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts 1936 


98. Bowl, buffalo design 

99. Bowl, deer design 

100. Bowl, small, red design 
101. Bowl, flaring, deer design 


HENRY VARNUM Poor, New York 
102. Nude with Alligator 


103. Vase 


104. Plaque 
Loaned by Rehn Galleries, 
New York 


104a. Plate 
Loaned by Metropolitan Mu- 
seum 


RUTH H. RANDALL, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 
105. “Madam Queen’”’ 


HAROLD RIEGGER, New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred, 
N. Y. 

106. Pair of Red Vases 


ROSE deRossi, New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred, 
N. Y. 

107. Plate, blue glaze 


TONITA ROYBAL, Laboratory of 
Anthropology, Santa Fe, N. M. 
108. Black Plate 


109. Black Jar 
110. Red Jar 


HERBERT H. SANDERS, Norwood, O. 
111. Celadon Vase 
Awarded Honorable Mention, 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
1933. Loaned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin H. Chase, Syracuse, 


N. Y. 
VIKTOR SCHRECKENGOST, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
112. Circus Group: “Henri the 


Great’, “Little Nell’, “Madam 
Kitty”, “Jum and Jumbo’, 
“The Six Cellinis’’. 

113. Signs of the Zodiac Plates: 
“Aquarius”, ‘Pisces’, ‘“‘Can- 
cer’. 


114. Plates: “Janus”, “Noah”. 


115. Vase. Loaned by Cleveland 
Museum of Art 


116. Plaque. Loaned by Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


Stallion. 


WILLIAM SOINI, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
117. Blue Bowl 


118. Blue Bowl 
Awarded Honorable Mention 
for Pottery, Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts 1936. 


MARGARET STEENROD, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

119. Miniature Group (five pieces) 
including bowl awarded Hon- 
orable Mention, Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, 1933 


EDGAR H. STRONG, New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred, 

120. Plate, turquoise blue 


LEON VOLKMAR, Bedford Village, 
N. Y. 
121. Bowl 


122. Small Jar 


123. Vase, blue. 
ark Museum. 


Loaned by New- 


CARL WALTERS, Woodstock, N. Y. 
124. Bull 


125. Whale 


Group loaned by 
Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York 


126a. Duck. Loaned by Metropoli- 
tan Museum 


H. EDWARD WINTER, Cleveland, O. 


127. Cobalt Blue Punch _ Bowl, 
enamel 

128. “Con Amour’, enamel pic- 
ture 


129. Enamel Mural No. 1 
130. Enamel Mural No. 2 


131. Enamel Mural No. 3 
Three Murals loaned by Ferro 
Enamel Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


132. Small Punch Bowl, enamel 
Loaned by Cleveland Museum 
of Art 
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VASE AND LARGE PLATE 
Lit TlLerece 


Vase and large plate made by Edgar Littlefield of Columbus, Ohio. 
First prize given for pottery, by the Onondaga Pottery of Syra- 
cuse, at the fourth Annual Robineau Memorial Exhibition, October 


|4th to November | Ith, 1935, Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
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First prize for ceramic sculpture given by 
the Trustees of the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts at the fourth Annual Robineau Memorial 
Exhibition, October 14th to Nov. I Ith, 1935, 


( 

| HUNTER NATIVE WOMAN 

BY RUSSELL AITKEN BOGA TAY 
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HEAD OF CHILD 


BY WAYLANDE GREGORY 


Honorable mention at the Syra- 


cuse Museum of Fine Arts in | 934 
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Kansas Madonna by Way- 


lande Gregory is of un- 


glazed terra cotta. First 


honorable mention for 


ceramic sculpture at the ‘ 
fourth Annual Robineau 
Memorial Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion, October 14th to No- 
vember | Ith, 1935, Syra- | 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts. 


CERAMIC BULL 


By CARL WALTERS 
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which won honorable mention in 


the fourth Annual Robineau Me- 


morial Ceramic Exhibition at the 


racuse Museum of Fine Arts. 


ST. FIACRE AND BAMBI 
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MADAME QUEEN 


FIGURES 


BY WALTER J. ANDERSON 
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Until recently the hand craftsmen of America made 
up a minor group of industrialists. A hand craftsman 
is not a person who protests against machine produc- 
tion. A hand craftsman is a person who by natural 
endowment possesses special ability for creating 
articles by hand processes. Such a person is quite as 
unconscious of this special faculty as those others who 
are naturally skilled in writing vivid word pictures or 
those who possess the rare gift of preparing delicate 
and delicious foods. A hand craftsman can not suc- 
cessfully analyze his regard or feeling for created 
form or his desire to create form; so he often does 
nothing about it, not even to the extent of developing 
what might prove to be a rare and delightful experi- 
ence. One could write a book on the ever increasing 
significance of and interest in hand crafts in contem- 
porary education for adults, as well as for young 
people. Numberless men and women are today extend- 
ing their narrowed horizons and are realizing their 
longings to do something besides corn-bread and meat 
and are exchanging worries for peace in their work 
with clay, glazes, metals, weaving, and other familiar 
media. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan eloquently and delicately 
gave us a vision of a far happier world when he said 
our whole purpose in life should be to prepare our 
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present selves to meet that after-self we will be a few 
years from now—the after-self that stands waiting 
out yonder just a few years ahead. Whether that 
meeting of our present self and the after-self will be 
a happy one depends upon how far we go toward en- 
riching our daily experience while we have the active 
opportunity. The hand-crafter is a person who usually 
prefers to work alone and undisturbed; so for this 
reason you do not hear from him very often. He is 
soul-content to fashion his pots, his jewelry, his glass, 
and his weaves in the quiet of his own studio or work 
shop. 

A new discovery in the field of fine arts today is 
the desire most people cherish to produce something 
beautiful. As an illustration, a thousand people will 
pass through an exhibit hall where new jewelry and 
pottery and weaving are being shown. These thousand 
visitors will display only a slight interest in the price 
mark on the various productions; but they do inquire 
of the attendant in charge, ““Where can I learn how 
to do this work myself?” No longer do people say, “‘I 
have not a spark of artistic ability,” nor do they say, 
“TI wonder if I could finally make a living at jewelry 
or pottery making.” Everyone knows that it would be 
impossible for more than a few to make a living at 
these highly specialized crafts, for now, as always, 
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those who possess the rare genius for fine design, skill- 
ful craftmanship, speedy production, and attentiveness 
to duty, are few and far between. 

The proper modern attitude to hand crafts should be 
similar to that which predominates in the better sec- 
tions of our neighboring, interesting country, Mexico. 
Mr. Chase naively describes Mexico as a nation inhab- 
ited by ten million artists and fifty thousand Ameri- 
cans. The Mexican makes beautiful everything that he 
constructs. He lives with beauty. He goes in beauty 
just as the Indians of the Southwestern pueblos go. 
When the late Dwight L. Morrow assembled the rare 
and wonderful collection of Mexican handicrafts, he 
found most of his examples in the kitchens and living 
rooms and barns of the Mexican people. 


Our present American attitude toward art is grad- 
ually taking the same fine slant. We love to make 
things. If we can not give them away or use them, 
we break them up. But we keep on working. 

The quality of any article one buys these days de- 
pends upon the amount of art in it. Five cents worth 
of clay in the hands of a skillful potter bezomes a pot 
worth ten dollars. In the hands of a master potter its 
value may increase to fifty dollars. We know that the 
quality of manufactured articles depends to a very 
great extent upon the amount of art present. 


A change has come into our craft work just as a 
change has unmistakably appeared in the manner oi 
painting. Obviously, the craftsman must find a way 
to keep in harmony with the home for nearly every- 
thing a craftsman creates is made for a home, and 
few of the old things are fitting any longer. Few 
people these days spend their money for odd pieces to 
stand around. Such things in pottery or metal or any 
other medium are stupid and meaningless. Most all 
of the utensils used in the home are fine machine made 
things and we should realize that our hand productions 
must harmonize with the design of machine made 
things and still not imitate machine processes. If they 
do they lose their sincerity. 


The hand has always been the supreme agent for 
producing ornament or surface enrichment. Call it 
pattern or decoration if you like those words better; 
but whenever a machine has tried to do this the results 
have been disastrous. Only the craftsman can supply 
this embellishment; and in so doing we have the op- 
portunity to create structures and designs which will 
be both honest and in step with the new era. The hu- 
man hand though banished, to an extent, from the 
structural part of house building is being needed more 
and more to aid in furnishing the home. To those who 
are eager to begin this fascinating pastime of creative 
work the following suggestion comes forth. The 
essence of fine taste in judging modern crafts lies in 
the fact that fine forms are always developed direct 
from the material. A pot is created on a potter’s 
wheel; a goblet is fashioned beneath a hammer; and 
a textile is done on a loom. And when we design a 
spoon or knife or a fork, we say to ourselves first of 
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all, “What is it used for?” This releases our minds 
from all traditional or historical building forms and 
leaves us with freedom to evolve more easily our de- 
signs with understanding for materials and purpose. 


We need no longer worry about such thoughts as 
originality and novelty for when handcraft objects are 
beautifully proportioned they defy completely the in- 
difference which familiarity generates in many other 
crafts; and when one adds beautiful glaze to a fine 
pottery form the craftsman becomes conscious of a 
tremendous scope for the expression of artistic orig- 
inality. 

One of the happy advantages the hand craft worker 
has over those who work in the commercial field and 
who must sell the products of their skill, is this one: 
our false value of time. A silver smith here in Los 
Angeles remarked recently that in his studio a silver 
spoon had to be completed within the limit of twenty- 
two hundred strokes of the hammer, and if not, then 
the spoon would not yield him enough profit in the 
market to enable him to continue. The great arts 
and crafts in the world have been done when neither 
the past nor the future troubled the human heart. 
Those moments are now the moments of men’s greatest 
pride, and it is remembered pride, that ideal, that 
urges so many people to be led to the afternoon and 
evening classes being conducted in so many American 
cities, through the Emergency Educational Program, 
and through the courses offered by the Universities 
and professional art schools. These courses are taught 


to class room groups where time is not a troublesome 


stumbling block. 


The craft workers of today have one trait in com- 
mon with those workers of the past. We all realize 
that in creative art we find time to live and think 
rather than to keep busy grabbing after more than 
life. The moments one spends happily at a bench or 
loom or over a potter’s wheel or an anvil are the mo- 
ments that are greatly lived. It is these moments that 
reach out into time; we need not run out to meet the 
hurrying days. The new in art is incredibly old and 
the old is still vastly new. 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE 

Out of a life of hard work it is not easy to select 
occurrences which are significant, though incidents do 
begin to step forward out of the background; incidents 
that have been important in weaving the pattern. 
Many of them have been obstacles which have had 
*o be overcome, for Ceramic Art is one of the most 
difficult of all the crafts known to man and at the 
same time the most intriguing. Another obstacle I 
early discovered was that I am not a good student and 
not one school I ever attended was proud to claim me. 
A few incidents, while important, have for years been 
compelled to arrange themselves in as orderly a way 
as possible, standing silent in the background wait- 
ing for their importance to be recognized or finally 
and completely ignored. 
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When one teaches in a junior college and then moves 

on into a great university where the focus of interest 
in each is on the present and the promise of the future, 
the temporary need for “looking backward” is a unique 
and strange experience. 
Of those incidents many seem terribly like the back- 
ground of my youth, a background of southern hills, 
rocks, and later on, the barrenness and ugliness of 
middle western life in a day when barreness was em- 
phasized in contrast to what it has become in the past 
fifteen years. That background-was one of rural life 
so unconditional that there was never any choice. It 
had to take hold of the earth and grow and thrive. It 
did this very thing and it did it regardless of the bar- 
renness or the fertility of the soil, and when my father 
discovered that I was learning to make pottery he 
observed dryly that it was the clay hills still speaking, 
only that he himself had always tried to grow corn 
from what I was using to make pottery. 

Perhaps that early struggle is why, here in the 
Southwest, the Indian country appeals so strongly. It 
may after all be the reason why the personal contact 
with the deserts of the Southwest each year sustains 
for a short time and renews my spirit, school-worn 
by steady teaching. Perhaps it is the spirit of Earth— 
that upthrust of earth power that suggested the name 
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A mural panel, enamel on metal, by H. Ed- 
ward Winter which is included in the Euro- 
pean section of the exhibition. Loaned by 


the Ferro Enamel Corporation, Cleveland, O. 


‘“‘Southwest” which I have given to my pottery, for the 
stark ruggedness of southern hill life is parallel in 
the life of the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest, par- 
alleled but intensified out there in a land where living 
is a never ending battle with the elements. 

My creative art “education” began when I first met 
Mary Austin in Santa Fe, a rare and beautiful spirit 
who had lived a life of discouragement and difficulties 
but who was ending it triumphantly. She was the only 
person I have ever known who knew the real meaning 
of creative, and her method of “making the accustomed 
motions of the self in Creation” is what the colleges 
of education are today struggling to understand. Art 
education in the schools up to the time I met Mary 
Austin had led me to think that cleverness was the 
aim I should work toward. She taught me instead to 
be natural, honest and sincere, to reclaim and regen- 
erate race experience. There in New Mexico among 
the priceless remains of a magnificient pre-civilization 
and among the later generations of that civilization, 
she taught me to study the “self expression of a race 
of people who for more than a thousand years trained 
the mechanism of the consciousness so that what they 
now do takes place independently of the conscious in- 
telligence.” The only approach to a sound philosophy 
of life. The one sure approach to Creative in Art. 
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DOWNTOWN GALLERY RE-OPENS 


The Downtown Gallery of New York, reopened on 
October 28 with an exhibition especially selected to 
celebrate its Tenth Anniversary. 


The exhibition presents a record of American art 
from 1800 to 1936, and in its necessarily limited scope, 
demonstrates the development of native painting and 
sculpture from the time of the early folk artist to the 
present day of government sponsorship. 

Summing up her experience in the art world—her 
close contact with artists, museums, and collectors; the 
organization of many important shows including the 
First Municipal Art Exhibition in 1934; and finally, 
the first hand knowledge gained in working with the 
Federal Art Project last summer— Mrs. Halpert, 
director of The Downtown Gallery, has decided on a 
new program, which in her estimation meets the new 
needs of the artists and the community. 


With the Tenth Anniversary Exhibition, the new 
policy will be launched. The gallery has been divided 
into two separate units, each equipped for its specific 
purpose. The daylight gallery is devoted entirely to 
the work of six artists—Karfiol, Kuniyoshi, Laurent, 
Marin, O’Keeffe, and Sheeler (Marin and O’Keeffe by 
courtesy of An American Place). By their integrity, 
their continued development and their high standard 
of achievement, these six artists have definitely estab- 
lished their significance in the world of art, and their 
great contribution to America. Examples of their 
work will be on view at all times, but present plans 
exclude one man shows. While this unit is directed 
primarily toward museums and experienced collectors, 
students and the public will always be welcome. 

The second unit is designed to promote the distribu- 
tion of American art on a wide scale. Simultaneously 
with the great development in the production and the 
quality of American art, the public interest and under- 
standing have increased to proportions unequalled in 
our history. Today we have large production and the 
prospect of large consumption. The aim of The 
Downtown Gallery in establishing this unit, is to bring 
into practical relationship the younger generation of 
outstanding painters and the younger generation of 
gallery visitors who have an active desire to possess 
fine works of art. 


Mrs. Halpert, after a thorough survey, has chosen 
thirteen painters who, in her opinion, are the most 
distinguished of the younger group. In their perform- 
ance to date, they show an accomplishment of high 
order, a keen understanding of the problems involved, 
and a searching for what is most significant in art. 
They recognize the social trends, and are prepared to 
meet the growing demand by marking their pictures 
at unprecedented prices. The paintings in the exhibi- 
tion, with few exceptions, range from $15.00 to 
$100.00 and include a comprehensive variety of style 
and subject matter. 
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MUSEUM OF LIVING ART AT N. Y. U. ACQUIRES 
PICASSO'S GREAT MASTERPIECE 
“THE THREE MUSICIANS" 


The Museum of Living Art at New York University 
has acquired for its permanent collection Pablo Picas- 
so’s painting ‘““The Three Musicians,” formerly in the 
Reber collection at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Works by George Braque, John Ferren, Joan Miro, 
and Antoine Pevsner and four additional pictures by 
Picasso have also been acquired. The new acquisitions 
were placed on view October 27. 

A. E.Gallatin, director of the Museum, declared that 
critics all over the world generally accepted “The 
Three Musicians” as one of the most important paint- 
ings of modern times. 

“Picasso has painted two famous versions of this 
subject, both of which are large in size and powerful 
in structure; they are generally accepted by critics as 
the two great masterpieces of modern paintings,” Mr. 
Gallatin said. 

“The first version has been seen in New York at the 
Durand-Ruel Gallery and later at the Museum of 
Modern Art, to whom it was loaned by its present 
owner, Paul Rosenberg, of Paris. 

“It is the second version, painted in 1921, which will 
be placed on view for the first time in America in the 
Museum of Living Art on Washington Square. 

“T saw this painting eight years ago, where it domi- 
nated the vast collection of Dr. Reber in Switzerland, 
and it was my dream at the time that such work might 
some day hang in an American museum where it might 
be always available to the public. 

“Tt seemed to me that here were fused on one canvas 
the many diverse currents of the Twentieth Century in 
Art, and further, that it was in this rather than in the 
earlier version that the Spanish painter achieved the 
final realization of his subject; this impression was 
sustained when the two paintings were hung opposite 
each other in the great 1932 Picasso Exhibition in 
Paris. 

“For many years all efforts to acquire “The Three 
Musicians’ proved unavailing, and it was not until this 
autumn that my hope showed signs of becoming a 
reality. 

“It is not my wish that the arrival of this painting 
should completely overshadow the other new acquisi- 
tions, for this has been an unusually fortunate year 
for the museum. The ‘Composition (1917-18)’ by 
George Braque, I have long considered the French 
painter’s outstanding work,—an opinion evidently 
shared by the artist, who for many years refused to 
part with it. It hung always over the door of his 
studio in Paris, and not until this year could he be 
persuaded to allow it to pass into an American 
museum. Perhaps in these unsettled times he wished 
for it a safer home than Paris.” 
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SCANDINAVIA WELCOMES 
AMERICAN CERAMIC ART 


Continued from page 27 


cream of living ceramic art in America today. For 
forming the nucleus of this collection are prize-win- 
ning groups invited from the series of national exhibi- 
tions that have been held in Syracuse; and to these 
have been added loans from museums, dealers and pri- 


vate owners, with special mention to be made of the 


large number of outstanding ceramic sculptures and 
pieces of pottery loaned by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 

Since 1915, it is said, a tremendous renaissance in 
the arts and crafts has ‘swept all Sweden; and in Goth- 
enburg, Director Munthe of the Roédhsska Museum 
showed me his blue prints for a new wing that is soon 
to be added to his museum. a gallery built close to the 
side walk, with windows arranged even as in the shops, 
to catch the eye of the passer-by. And in these windows 
there will be displayed constantly the finest of the 
modern decorative arts of Sweden. In Stockholm, a 
large and important part of the permanent collection 
of the Swedish National Museum is composed of con- 
temporary ceramics, with the superb ceramic sculp- 
ture of Jean Gaugin holding its own with any sculp- 
ture in Europe: a far cry, this, from the policies of 
most of our American museums which concentrate al- 
most exclusively upon the antique, and in the lan- 
guage of Arnold Bennettt, might be said to “pay an 
exaggerated attention to sepulchres.” 

In the Scandinavian countries, the name of the de- 
signer is paramount and never over-looked or sub- 
merged in the name of the firm or manufacturer (the 
latter a favorite American scandal which, God wot, 
needs to be mended). And in Denmark and Sweden 
and Finland, where ceramics has never been consid- 
ered a minor art, it has been discovered that “beauty 


pays.” 


OHIO CERAMICS 


Continued from page 


Arts. The remarkable quality of The Fifth National 
Ceramic Exhibition held in Syracuse from October 
seventeenth to November sixteenth of this year is an 
evidence of this, and a further most vigorous and con- 
clusive proof is The Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Ceramics assembled by that institution and 
invited for exhibition in Copenhagen, Gothenburg, 
Stockholm and Helsingfors. All of those in America 
who are interested in preserving individualism—and 
there is a greater individualism and desire for it than 
appears to the superficial observer—will be deeply 
concerned with the success of these projects and with 
the furtherance and development of similar efforts to 
gain national and international recognition for the 
creative efforts of the American ceramic worker. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


The cover design this month was designed and 
executed by Harry D. Kurtz, using crayonex with India 
Ink. The simple form and line of pottery served as his 
motifs, which combine in rhythm effect. The original 
design was worked out in charcoal to get a composition 
in dark and light pattern, after which it was trans- 
ferred to coquille board, a pebbled paper which is a 
most suitable surface on which to use the crayonex. 


CLOSE OF THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBI- 
TION OF THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


The magnificent panorama of six centuries of paint- 
ing that was unfolded in the 20th Anniversary Exhi- 
bition of the Cleveland Museum of Art, ended Monday 
evening, October 12. It opened with a reception and 
private view on June 25 and throughout the summer 
drew visitors from all parts of the United States and 
from abroad, the attendance totaling about 150,000. 
As the Official Art Exhibit of the Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion, it added the esthetic element to the celebration 
of Cleveland’s century of existence as an incorporated 
city. 

A heavy schedule of lectures, gallery talks, docent 
service and radio talks was carried on throughout the 
season, including two series of lectures by Dr. Dudley 
Crafts Watson. Following the opening of schools, 
large numbers of children in classes were conducted 
through the galleries. The radio stations gave liber- 
ally of their time, forty-six talks having been given, 
mostly of fifteen minutes’ duration, in addition to 
which numerous “spots” were handled by station an- 
nouncers. During the final week, daily programs of 
organ and choral music, with brief talks by Mayor 
Harold H. Burton, Dr. Winfred G. Leutner, President 
of Western Reserve University, Director William M. 
Milliken and other distinguished civic leaders, were 
broadcast from the Museum. 

A popularity contest inaugurated toward the close of 
the show served a twofold purpose; first, in directing 
the minds of visitors toward discriminating study of 
the pictures, and second, in bringing out the personal 
taste and bias of a large number of persons. Curiously 
enough the “pretty girl” factor was not dominant, and 
the bewitching “Miss Farren—Countess of Derby” by 
Lawrence was far outstripped by the militant figure 
of Joanna Heffernan in Whistler’s ‘‘White Girl’. 

Nearly four hundred paintings were included in the 
Exhibition, many of them from the hands of artists 
whose names mark epochs in the history of art. 
These ranged from Duccio, Sasetta, Fra Angelico and 
Simone Martini of the 14th century down to Whistler, 
Sargent and Bellows of the present. 

The show as a whole was not only successful as an 
artistic event but reflected the generosity of collectors 
who were willing to share the enjoyment of their 
treasures with the public, and to make possible a great 
retrospective exhibition. 
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POTTERY 


® There is a great deal of romance in 
pottery. Long before men became civil- 
ized they were dependent upon it. Ever 
since primitive men dis- 
covered that clay can be 
easily shaped and hard- 
ened by fire, it has played 
a great part in the daily 
lives of practically all 
people. We are almost as 
dependent upon it today 
as ancient men were. We 
seldom realize how im- 
portant it is to us. For 
instance, in the matter 
of eating much of our 
food is prepared in crock- 
ery bowls, baked in cas- 
seroles, eaten—sometimes 
with porcelain teeth — 
from china dishes and 
when the dishes _ are 
Ewashed, the water is 
$f carried away through 
sewer pipes. And 
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was discovered. For primitive men this 
must have taken a great deal of independ- 
ent thinking. 


© It was in ancient 
Egypt that most of the 
important ceramic dis- 
coveries were made. The 
potter’s wheel, glazes, 
and other improvements 
spread from there east 
and west. Most every 
civilization has added 
something to this ancient 
art. The Persians made 
pottery that is almost un- 
rivaled in beauty of form, 
color, and decoration. The 
Greeks were very skillful 
craftsmen and painters, 
but contrary to popular 
opinion they were not 
good potters. Their wares 
were almost always made 
in imitation of metal 
forms unsuited to clay; 
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o” eating is only one of our Bong CITY. 
many daily activities. 
® Pottery is one of the oldest arts. It 
ya probably was by making baskets air tight 
that pottery was first discovered. To seal 
them, clay was smeared on the insides of 
some of the baskets. When worn out, many 
of them were probably thrown into the fire. 
The reeds burned off quickly and when the 
embers were raked out, there was a shell 
of pottery with the im- 
pression of the basket in 
it. Whole baskets were 
lined and put to the test. 
Finally it was found 
that pieces could be 
made without a basket 
as a foundation. In 
some such way pottery 


EGYPTIAN VASE 
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painting was masterful, it takes more 
than masterpieces of decoration to make 
good pottery. In Spain the Persian style 
which had been carried there by the Mos- 
lems or Moors, was continued and called 
Hispano-Moresque. This beautiful pottery 
was taken to Italy in great quantities on 
ships from Maiorca and was mistakenly 
called Maiorca ware or maiolica. We us- 
ually spell the word 
majolica. This was im- 
itated by the Italians 
who soon developed a> 
brilliant style of their 
own. The downfall of 
maiolica came when the 
potters became _influ- 
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painters of the Renaissance. 

® Pottery made its nearest approach to 
perfection in China. It was there that 
porcelain was discovered. Tremendous 
pottery plants were erected with thousands 
of potters striving always to achieve better 
clay forms and finer glazes. We every day 
acknowledge Chinese mastery of the craft 
in our use of the word china to denote 
tableware. It was only when they stopped 
thinking in terms of clay that the Chinese 
wares declined. Unfortunately it was these 
later wares which were imported by 
Europe in great quantities. 

The white transluscent porcelain of the 
Chinese was a matter of great wonder 
to the Europeans. All the monarchs and 
nobles were anxious to have their potters 
duplicate it. None of them was successful 
until about 1710 when Johanne Boettger, 
a German discovered that a popular wig 
powder became very plastic when wet. 
This powder was kaolin and one of the 
chief materials used in making porcelain. 
His secret soon became known all over 
Europe and large plants were established 
in all the capitals. | 

@ There are many ways to make pottery 
from clay, called throwing, casting, press- 
ing, etc., but here we will talk only of the 
simplest way—hand building. All the 
Indian pottery in America was made by 
this method. Built pottery is made with- 
out molds, wheel, or lathes. It may be 
built either by coiling rolls of clay or 
shaped from flat strips. 

® The coil method is probably the easier 
way for beginners. Few tools are needed for 
this: an unglazed tile or a disc of plaster 
of paris, called a setter, to hold the 
piece while it is being made or a small 
piece of wood about an inch thick can be 
used; a small bowl or pan for water and 
a fine grained sponge; a boxwood model- 
ing tool is very helpful but one can be 
made from any hardwood and sandpapered 
smooth; a small paring knife of stainless 
steel and some pieces of cloth; a whirler or 
tablewheel would make the work easier. 
® The clay must be soft and plastic to 
use. First it must be thoroughly wedged. 


This is the word given to beating and i 
kneading the clay until all the air bubble 
are removed and the mass of clay is of 
even consistency. To do this, press the 
clay into a squarish mass, then cut it 
through the middle with a wire. Throw 
one of the pieces onto a table or wedging 
block, the cut side down, then throw the 
second piece down upon the first with 
some force. Shape this into a square mass 
again and repeat the process, always throw. 
ing an uncut surface onto an uncut sur. 
face. Do this until the clay seems perfectly 
smooth and shows no air holes when cut 
with the wire. If the wire could be stretched 
from the front of the table to the wall be- 
hind or made taught above the surface of 
the table in some other way it would 
simplify the wedging process. This process 
is very important. It should not b 
slighted but done very thoroughly. 

®@ Now that the clay is ready to use, take 
a piece the size of an orange and roll tt 
between the hands until it is about sux 
inches long. Lay it on the table top and 
roll it gently back and forth with long 
strokes until it is the desired thickness— 
about half an inch or a little more. If the 
rolls seem to flatten, it is probably because 
the strokes are too short and too much 
pressure is applied. As the roll lengthens 
the hands must move along it in order to 
keep, as nearly as possible, the same thick: 
ness throughout. Make more rolls thas 
will be needed. Cover them with a damp 
cloth so that they will not dry out. 
® Draw a circle on the setter. This circle 
should be slightly larger than the finished 
base to allow for trimming. Start in the 
center and wind the coil of clay abou 
this until it covers the circle. The rol 
should be pressed firmly together as the 
are wound around and not loosely lai 
side by side. Next, weld the rolls togethe 
making sure that there are no openi 
or spaces left. Level the surface ani 
then turn the work over and repeé 
the process on the underside. No 
press the disc of clay well onto the setté 
which has been dampened with wate 
Make sure that the first roll of the si 
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all is worked firmly into the base, using 

small roll of clay to fill the angle on 

e inside. The remaining coils are pressed 
n and welded together as the work pro- 
eeds. Keep turning the piece so as to 
ork in the same position. Avoid using 
uch water in building. This will simply 
lick over the surface without working the 
oils together into a solid mass. 

Shapes which spread or whose sides 
well and then contract will have to be 
et aside, when partially built, to harden 
omewhat in order to support their own 
eight. In such a case the partially built 
jiece should be wrapped with a damp 
loth and put in a cool place to stiffen. 

The work, in this hardened state, can 
be turned over and the base hollowed for 
he foot trim. The hollow should be 
eveled and the irregularities of the foot 
im removed with the modeling tool. 

hen the building is started again, the 
rst roll must be very carefully welded 
o the hardened clay. Dampen the top of 
he hardened wall before pressing on the 
oil. This will make a better union of 
he two. Add the rolls as before until the 
thape has been completed. Now with the 
odeling tool, or a metal scraper, scrape 
off all irregularities. Level the top by 
utting with the knife, rounding off the 
sharp edges left by doing this. When the 
piece seems true and the surface even, 
ipe it off with a dampened sponge, re- 
iove it from the setter and set aside to 
dry slowly. Thorough drying is absolutely 
ecessary as moisture in the ware is liable 
0 cause cracks when it is fired. The piece 
should be examined from time to time as 
t dries. If any cracks should appear, fill 
hem at once with stiff clay. When dry, 
he piece is ready for the first or biscuit 
fire. 

A kiln is the furnace in which the ware 
is heated to the proper degree. There are 
several very good small kilns on the mar- 
et, both electric and gas. Complete in- 
mstructions for their operation comes with 
them. It must be understood, however, 
that china decorating kilns are not the 
Same as pottery kilns and cannot be sub- 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum 
PAINTED JAR FROM CYPRUS 


stituted for them. In case a small kiln can- 
not be afforded, the ware could be fired 
at a local pottery, school, or potter’s shop. 
A great deal of the excitement of pottery 
making is lost, however, when the piece is 
not carried through from the raw clay to 
finished ware by the person who is making 
it. 

® After the piece has been through the kiln 
the first time, or biscuit-fired, it is ready 
for glazing. Glaze is a kind of glass melted 
on the surface of the ware to make it 
water proof, to simplify cleaning, to add 
color, and to give a smooth surface which 
is pleasing to touch. For the beginner the 
making of glazes is, perhaps, a little too 
difficult. Prepared glazes can be bought 
from dealers in potters’ supplies in a great 
variety of colors and textures and for al- 
most every firing temperature. These glazes 
will simplify the process at first. Later, 
glazes could be made from raw materials. 
@ Glaze can be applied in a number of. 


From the Bock “Pottery” by Geo. Cox 
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POTTERY MADE BY CHARLES HARDER 

different ways — spraying, dipping, pour- 
ing, or brushing. It is applied in a liquid 
state and is mixed with water and a little 
gum tragacanth or gum arabic. The gum 
water is made by soaking a small amount 
of the gum in hot water. When it is 
dissolved, work it through a screen to 
remove lumps. This gum water acts like 
mucilage in holding the unfired glaze to- 
gether and onto the piece. Brushing is 
probably the simplest way of applying 
the glaze. To do this, dip the ware for a 
short time in water, but not until it is 
thoroughly soaked. The inside is glazed 
first. This is done by pouring in enough 
glaze, thinned with water and gum, to 
partly fill the piece which is then rolled 
around quickly so as to be coated evenly 
with the creamy mixture. The glaze is 
then poured out. Next the outside is 
glazed. With a large soft brush, paint on 
a coat. Care should be taken to apply it as 
evenly as possible. Two, three, or more 
coatings will have to be given according 
to the thickness desired. Allow each layer 


to dry before applying the next. The thick- 
ness depends upon the glaze used. All glazes 
differ, so that no rule can be given; but 
generally matt or dull and opaque glazes 
are applied much more heavily than the 
transparent types. The only safe way 1s 
to make trials on little tiles or fragments 
of the fired clay which are set up as 
straight as possible. The piece having been 
glazed and dried is now ready for the 
glaze or glost fire. If every precaution has 
been taken in its making and glazing, the 
piece when removed from the kiln will be 
finished. There are times, however, when 
the glaze does not behave in the propef 
manner. It may blister, creep on the piece 
leaving bare spots, or act in some othef 
undesired way. If so, it can be reglazed 
and submitted to the fire again. 


Books: 


The Potter’s Craft by Charles F. Binns. 
and 


Pottery for Artists, Craftsmen, 
Teachers by Geo. Cox. 


Studio Pottery by Frederick Rhead. 
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Both Child and Adult 


IN USING THE ORIGINAL 


No medium of color expression equals the freedom and flexibility, the 
complete fascination of the Shaw Finger-Paint. In actual use as well 
as in the remarkable results achieved, children acquire a marvelous 
interest and facility that help lead to more balanced development, in 
addition to revealing ability along artistic lines. 


Shaw 


Finger-Paint is ready to use— 


there is no mixing or compounding of other ingredients with uncertain 


results. 


It is of creamy consistency, in pure colors, absolutely harmless 


and stainless. No brushes required. Washes readily from hands and 
clothing with water. Invites child to spontaneous and original creative 
expression. Shaw Finger-Paint is ideal for craft work by children or 


adults. 


Write for booklet describing its use 
for decorative design and craft work. 
Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1923L 41 East 42nd St. 
New York 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE | 
CERAMIC ARTIST” 


: Prepared Clay Bodies 

Glazes, Stains, Engobes 

Spraying Equipment 

Kilns and Accessories 

Glave: Chemicals 
Ball Mills - 
Throwing and Banding Wheels 
Plaster Moulds. 


Miscellaneous Laboratory Equipt. 


PRIZE WINNING HAND DECORATED PLATE ead BOWL 
hy EDGAR LITTLEFIELD. Made fram CLAYCRAFT REOCLAY. 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED CERAMIC ARTISTS USE 
CLAYCRAFT MATERIALS 


- For three consecutive years awards at the 
ROBINEAU MEMORIAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION have been 
won with pieces made from CLAYCRAFT PREPARED CLAYS 


POTTERY GROUP:—2 FIRST and | SECOND AWARDS 
SCULPTURE GROUP:—2 FIRST AWARDS 


CLAYCRAFT MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT ARE BEING SOLD FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


THE CLAYCRAFT COMPANY 
CERAMIC MATERIALS DIVISION 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Phone FAirfax 2105 P.O, Bax 866 


~ One-fourth size reproduction of cover of new bulletin. 
Ready soon. Write for your copy. 


ENJOY THRILLS OF PLEASURE 


Above is one of the Finger-Paintings by children from all over the world, 
shown at the remarkable Exhibition ‘‘Young America Paints’’ sponsored by 
BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY, and held at Rockefeller Galleries, Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Over 10,000 people viewed this Exhibition and watched 
the daily demonstrations of Shaw Finger-Paint by young folks from public, 
private and parochial schools. 


POTTERY 
MAKING 


TEACHES THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ART WITH PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Correlated with other subjects, pottery making retains 
the basic principles of design, form and color and per- 
mits practical application of these elements as well as 
motivates the work in the subject with which it is 
correlated. 

Here you will find the necessary ceramic colors and 
materials to do this romantic classroom project. 
Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze and Over- 
glaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling Tools, Brushes 
and Pottery Decorating Kilns. Complete line of ma- 
terials and chemicals for the Ceramic Arts. 


Write for information and prices 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY§( near 52d,St. Y. 


Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter Course - Register Now 


Full course or optional classes in all phases 
of Costume Design, Illustration, Sketching, 
Styling, Forecasting, Fabric Analysis, Drap- 
ing, Stage, Screen, Textile Design, Interior 
Decoration, Fashion Journalism, Teacher 
Training, Life Class. Day and Evening. 
Incorporated under Regents. Alertness 
Courses, B., of E., credits. Teachers acquire 
professional methods for classroom or personal needs. 
Studio Sales Dept. disposes of our students’ work. 
Every member of advanced classes often placed by 
our free Placement Bureau. Your inspection invited. 
Send for Cir. 10, or telephone COlumbus 5-2077. 


The School which for over ten years has won high- 
est honors in every competition it has entered. 
Not the most expensive but the best 
Investigate before registering elsewhere 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


ing and design,—under instructors of established reputa- 
tion. Day and evening classes, Winter and Summer 
sessions. Moderate tuition fees. Academy adjoins Art 
Museum with important collections and library. For in- 
formation and catalogs address. 


Art Academy, Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, Interior Decoration, 


Commercial Art, Illustration, Fashions. 


HUGH NEWMAN, Managing Director 
Chicago, Iil. 


CARL WERNTZ, President 


18 South Michigan Avenue 


WALTER H. SIPLE, DIRECTOR. 


New York Ceramic Studios 


MAUD M. MASON, Director 
CLASSES IN 
DESIGN @ BUILDING AND DECORATING OF 
POTTERY FORMS §§ CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
MODERN TABLE WARE 
114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE FRANCES HARRINGTON 


PROTLIIONAL 


SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


European Methods and Practical Training 


STUDIOS - ALLERTON HOTEL 
701 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


Send for complete information in 


Consult Miss Harrington 
beautifully illustrated catalog OD. 


Without Obligation 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


@ KILNS—Electric at $15.00-$98.00-$690.00 
Gas and Oil at $399.00-$490.00 


@ POTTER'S WHEELS—Kick Wheel at 
$30.00; Electric at $89.00, $145.00 


@ CLAYS—Buff - White - Red - Black - Terra 
Cotta 


@ GLAZES—350 colors and types 
@ GENERAL POTTERY SUPPLIES 


Write for our catalog of Amaco Ceramic Materials 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNEREHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Design, published monthly except July and August at Columbus, Ohio, for 
October 1, 1936. 


State of Ohio l 
County of Franklin | - ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and cvunty aforesaid, 
personally appeared Felix Payant, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the editor of Design and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Design Publishing Co., Iné., Columbus, 
Ohio, 20 South Third Street; Felix Payant, Columbus, Ohio, 20 South Third 
Street. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorrorated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Design Publishing Co., Inc., 20 South 
ine Street, Columbus, Ohio; Felix Payant, 20 South Third Street, Colum- 
us, Ohio. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holier appears 


upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, . 


the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is: acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
FELIX PAYANT. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th day of October, 1936. 
(SEAL.) JOSEPH E. TOPPER. 


(My commission expires March 14, 1938.) 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 
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